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Jranklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Capes and Cape-Coats_— 


for Girls and the Junior Miss 


No. 632—Slip-on Cape of navy blue men’s wear 
serge; full ripple flare model, fastened with bone 
buttons, convertible inlaid velvet collar with 
tailor-stitched arm vents; lined throughout with 


victory red or French blue silk; sizes 6 to 17 years. 19.75 


No. 634—Smart Tailored Coat of navy blue 
men’s wear serge, full belted model, with detach- 
able shoulder cape lined with victory red or French 
blue soft silk; convertible roll collar, overlap 
pockets, novelty buttons; coat venetian lined; 


sizes 6 to 14 years. 25.00 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States 


PHONE 6900 GREELEY 

















Keep Posted! 
The Woman Citizen 


HE Woman’s National Political 

Weekly is the authoritative med- 
ium through which you can keep fully 
posted as to the progress of modern 
women. 


Send your check or money order for $2.00 
today to the Subscription Department of 
The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue. 











Real Mattress Cleanliness 


ED ticking is a _ sieve-like fabric, which 

allows foreign matter to filter through and 
become a fixture in the mattress. Re-covering 
such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift which 
merely does away with part of the trouble. 





What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


Excelsior mrss Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem. 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding — wash easily — dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every Pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 LAIGHT STREET -i- NEW YORK CITY 
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ONTINUING the Woman's Journal, 

founded 1870 by Lucy Stone and Henry B. 
Blackwell, as a weekly newspaper devoted to 
winning equal rights and especially to winning 
equal suffrage for women, and published 
weekly in Boston, Massachusetts, from 1870 
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official organ of the National American 
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See the April 5th Issue of 
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for the next installment 


of the 


“Wheel of Progress 
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B. Altman & Co, 


An Assemblage of Spring Hats |. 


which includes a number of charming models recently received from the 
leading Parisian modistes, is a feature of impelling interest on the Third 
Floor. Quite irresistible, because so essentially Spring-like, are the dainty 
| flower toques; and there are some wonderfully smart and becoming effects 
| which reflect the romanticism of Watteau; while others, no less bewitching, .- 















































































betray the coquettishness of the Directoire period. In all there is individual- . 
| ity, gayety, and the ineffable charm of a youthful spirit. | : 
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man wearing a KNOX hat wears it with absolute assurance ™ 

that the style is correct wherever he goes, for the KNOX reputation | &§ 
is nation-wide and KNOX Soft Hats and Derbies are known the 
= and accepted by particular men from coast to coast. — -” 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to hate a voice in their own government.” 





The Nation Calls! 


\ YOT cut in marble or moulded in 
iN bronze, would Mrs. Catt have a 
memorial to the pioneer women of the 
suffrage movement take form. She 
wants a living memorial, a flesh a1 
blood and continuing memorial. 

Speaking as the president of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation before delegates representing 
a 2,500,000 membership last Monday 
night in St. Louis, she said: 

“very suffragist will hope for a fit- 
ting commemoration of this fiftieth an- 
niversary of our national organization and the Golden Jubilee of 
She will hope for a 


COUNTRY. 


the first grant of full suffrage to women. 
memorial dedicated to the memory of our brave departed leaders, 
to the sacrifices they made for our cause, to the scores of victories 
won. 

‘She will not be content with resolutions of self-congratula 
tion; with speeches of tribute; nor will any suffragist propose a 
monument built of marble, which only a few would see and fewer 
comprehend. 

“What then shall it be? 
whose benefits will bless our entire nation and bring happiness to 
the humblest of our citizens. 

“* What vainglorious proposal is this,’ do you ask? 
no marvel; merely the most natural, the most appropriate and the 
a League of 


I venture to propose a memorial 


I propose 


most patriotic memorial that could be suggested 
Women Voters to ‘ Finish the Fight,’ and to aid in the recon- 
struction of the nation. 

“What could be more natural than that women who have at- 
tained their political independence should desire to give service 
in token of their gratitude? What could be more appropriate 
than that such women should do for the coming generation what 
those of a preceding period did for them? What could be more 
patriotic than that these women should use their new freedom to 
make their nation safer for their children and their children’s 
children? I put the question to you, fellow suffragists; would 
not such a league express the spirit of our movement, and our 
common feelings of gratitude upon this occasion more clearly 
than any other form of memorial? ” 

As outlined by Mrs. Catt, the essential purposes of the plan 
for a league of women voters were: To secure the final enfran- 


Notes from the Speech of Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, President of the National American I) oman 
Suffrage Association, made Monday evening 
March 24, at the opening of the Convention 
1d in St. Louis.* 


Mrs. Catt ProposepD AS A MEMORIAL TO THI 
PIONEERS OF THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT, A 
UNION, OF THE WOMEN 


SHE CALLED ON THE WOMEN OF THE LAND TO 


ENtist For Five YEARS’ SERVICE. 


chisement of women in United States 
of America; to aid in the freedom of 
women of other lands; to remove legal 
discriminations against women, and to 
stabilize the democracy of this nation. 

In order to achieve this, Mrs. Catt 
called upon the women of the land to 
é * enlist for a five-years’ service.’ Five 
VOTERS OF THE ’ 


years ought to see these things accom- 
plished or well under way, Mrs. Catt 
believes. At the end of that period an 
accounting might be made to see if con- 
tinuance of the league is necessary. 
‘Let us then,” said Mrs. Catt, “ raise up a league of women 
the name and form of organization to be determined by 


voters— 
the voters themselves; a league that shall be non-partisan and 


non-sectarian in character, and that shall be consecrated to three 
chief aims: 

‘1. To use its utmost influence to secure the final enfran- 
chisement of the women of every state in our own Republic and 
1's struggle for 


\ mA ~ ~ oo 
Wolhal (rug? 


to reach out across the seas in aid of the 
her own in every land. 

“2. To remove the remaining legal discriminations against 
women in the codes and constitutions of the several states in 
order that the feet of coming women may find these stumbling 
blocks removed. 

“3. To make our democracy so safe for the nation 
sate for the world that every citizen may feel secure and great 


and so 


men will acknowledge the worthiness of the American Republic 
to lead. 
“As Matthew Arnold said, long ago: 


¢ EZ, ° -. : Ls 
Having in mind things 


true, things elevated, things just, things pure, things amiable, 
things of good report—having these in mind, studving and loving 
these, is what saves states.’ To these ‘things true’ the league 
should concentrate itself and thus help to save the great Republi: 
from many a disaster which now threatens 

“For years women have labored to secure tl Ss a to 
with which to build a better nation. The world expects the mil- 


* appropriate 


lions of women voters and near-voters to take thei: 


ereat questions 


place in the political work, to have opinions on the grea 
of the day, and to conduct themselves like ‘ free men.’ Wil 
unenfranchised woman deny the enfranchised one her rig] 
use her new-found freedom to its utmost good ? 
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“Among the questions which we must ask ourselves in this 
convention are these: 

“ Has the time come when voters and non-voters should sepa- 
rate, the voters to go forward doing their work as free women in 
the great world, while the unfree woman is left to struggle on 
alone toward liberty unattained? Or shall voters and non-voters 
draw closer together, making the demand for the completion of 
the suffrage struggle stronger and at the same time putting the 
high ideals of our movement, its conception of justice, its enthu- 
siasms, behind the many ‘things true?’ Shall we merely unite 
for the one purpose of hastening the final day of the century-long 
struggle for the enfranchisement of women, or shall we frankly 
change our policy, recognizing that in this period more great is- 
sues are pressing for attention than at any other period of the 
world, and therefore unitedly use our votes and our utmost influ- 
ence to ‘ keep God’s truth marching on?’ ” 


66 7 1 must be remembered that no league of women voters can 

I be possible on the lines suggested unless the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association is willing to amend its 
time-honored policy in response to what seems a new time and 
new conditions. It must be further remembered that to make 
these amendments involves the most fundamental changes in our 
internal policy ever proposed. It will doubtless arouse sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion, and action should be taken only after careful 
and sincere reflection. 

“Aim 1. Suffrage for Women.—tThat this object is neces- 
sarily included in the aims of a league of women voters is due to 
the compact of thirty-three men to continue our disfranchise- 
ment. Although they were a minority, their position in the 
United States Senate made their position decisive. Any one of 
them passing from the minority to the majority could have 
brought the woman’s struggle to an end. The Legislatures of 
this year were ready and anxious to ratify. By this date the 
necessary number of states would have made the amendment an 
integral part of thé constitution. Tonight we would be lowering 
the curtain upon the last act in the century-long campaign. We 
would be saying our good-byes to the old battlefields of the past 
and would be reporting for duty on the next, the battle of the 
future. But thirty-three called ‘ Halt!’ 

“We are like a housewife who had packed all her household 
goods preparatory to moving into a larger and finer house. Then, 
when the day set for the removal arrived, it was discovered that 
the only key to the only door had been lost, and one of the thirty- 
three men had hidden it away. So, very wearily, she was forced 
to unpack her belongings and to set up housekeeping once more 
in the.old quarters, which had suddenly grown more cramped and 
depressing, while the atmosphere had taken on a heavy, musty 
odor of decaying argument. 

“ Meantime, thousands of dollars must be raised, and suffrage 
shoulders must bend to the burden again. Every dollar that you 
are forced to give, every hour that you are compelled to work, 
every dreary duty that you are obliged to perform to keep the 
suffrage campaign going, may be laid at the door of any one of the 
thirty-three. If you are a Republican, you may select any one of 
twenty-one Democrats, or if you are a Democrat, you may select 
any one of twelve Republicans, as your particular oppressor. Or, 
if you*are just a suffragist, you may divide the responsibility 
equally among thirty-three oppressors. 

“Tf your gratitude for all the wonderful gains made exceeds 
your resentment because those gains were not more numerous, 
let your plaudits of praise go forth to two-thirds of the House of 
Representatives, to the sixty-three in the United States Senate, to 
the chairmen of the majorities of the National Democratic and 


Republican committees, to the President of the United States, to 
the late ex-President and great leader of his party, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and to the latest to our cause, the only living ex-Presi- 
dent, William Howard Tait. 

“Be of good cheer; the Sixty-sixth Congress has found the 
key. We shall move out of the House of Prejudice and into the 
House of Freedom not later than 1921. Two years more should 
finish the fight, but the journey will be sweeter, the task easier, 
and the early victory more certain if voters and non-voters stand 
together by their common cause. 

“Arm 2. Corrections in the Law.—Although the civil code in 
its application to women bears little resemblance to the Common 
Law in operation at the time our organized movement began, and 
which denied to the married woman the right to collect her wages 
or control her property, the right to sue or be sued, the right to 
make a will or give testimony in the courts, the denial to the mar- 
ried mother of any legal rights in her children, yet there are 
curious relics of that period, little forgotten oversights, which 
appear at unexpected times and places to do injury to individual 
women. No woman can possibly know the intricacies and pe- 
culiarities of the codes of law in forty-eight states. She cannot 
be expected to know that the age of consent for her daughter is 
eighteen years in Wyoming and ten in Florida; that she will ler- 
self become possessed of half the estate of her husband in Cali- 
fornia and one-third in New Jersey; that she is an equal guardian 
with her husband over her children in Illinois, but that she has no 
claim upon them at all in Louisiana. She cannot be expected to 
know that if her husband beats her, is disloyal to her, guilty of 
non-support, plus all other causes which in different countries 
and states of our own Republic are held as sufficient for divorce, 
she could not possibly secure one in South Carolina. She is not 
likely to know that in Colorado she may legally demand an eight- 
hour working day, but that she could be compelled to work six- 
teen hours in Alabama for her daily wage; that her minor chil- 
dren could not legally be employed under the laws of Oregon, but 
that no law will protect them in the event their father desires to 
hire them out in North Carolina. 

“These laws can be more generally unified. The best and 
clearest laws should be used as a standard to which other states 
should be urged to lift their legislation, and those failing to do 
so should be made to feel their unprogressive isolation.”’ 


ges convention’s third aim, which Mrs. Catt defined as 
“making democracy safe for the world,” was one of post- 
war reconstruction. “ Many flaws in our civilization ” were re- 
vealed by the war, said the speaker. 

“Tt would seem to be almost axiomatic, that an illiterate can- 
not make a good soldier in modern warfare. Until last April the 
Regular Army would not enlist illiterates, yet in the first draft 
between 30,000 and 40,000 illiterates were brought into the army 
and practically as many near illiterates. 

“They could not sign their names. 

“They could not read their orders posted daily on bulletin 
boards in camp. 

“They could not read their manual of arms. 

“They could not read their letters or write home. 

“They could not understand the signals or follow the Signal 
Corps in time of battle. 

“There are 700,000 men who cannot read or write who may 
be drafted within our army within the next year or two, since 
there were 4,600,000 illiterates over twenty years of age in 1910. 

“While the Census report has informed the world that 8 per 
cent of illiteracy was the record of the country, the army figure 
for draft men now puts the per cent of illiteracy as 24.9 per cent, 
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or practically one-fourth of the entire population. In one South- 
ern camp it was found that the test for white men showed nearly 
25 per cent of illiteracy and the test for negroes 75 per cent. 
There is no disclaiming the statement made by the army authori- 
ties that of the 1,552,256 men examined, 386,196, or one-fourth, 
were unable to read American newspapers or to write letters 
home to their families. They were unable to read or understand 
signs about the camp or a written or printed order. In factories 
they would have been unable to understand the signs and instruc- 
tions intended to prevent them from accident. 

“ These facts announce to the smug and self-satisfied American 
the presence of an unmistakable national danger. It is idle to 
deny it and foolhardy to neglect it. The extent of its possibilities 
cannot be overestimated. Other nations have fallen when the 
catses were less obviously certain to bring disaster.” 


PPRHAT the illiteracy of soldiers spelled loss of efficiency in the 
[ fighting forces at the front and a tremendous economic loss 

to the nation, Mrs. Catt thought self-evident. But she also thought 

illiteracy a continuing danger. For instance, the effort to educate 
the farmers by Agricultural Department bulletins is negatived 
by the fact that 2,500,000 farmers cannot read the bulletins. 

(he Food Administration met the same obstruction, and in 
many cities the rumor that the Government would confiscate all 
the canned products put up by the housewife found such ready 
belief among the illiterate and non-English-speaking people that 
robbers claiming to represent the Government found little diffi- 
culty in making way with such household stores. 

“ Most federal officials responsible for the conduct of the war 
and most war workers were inspired by high ideals. Every 
speech made, every document written to hold our nation to her 
task, made an appeal to stand by the cause of freedom, of democ- 
racy, of liberation for all the oppressed of earth. Yet, how could 
such aims be comprehended by the millions of native-born illiter- 
ates and near-illiterates and by the millions of non-English-speak- 
ing immigrants? How could they be realized by the thousands of 
boys whose lives were conscripted from these classes to serve 
these lofty purposes? As a matter of fact they never did com- 
prehend. 

“Some of those lads died over there; died for the cause of 
human liberty they did not understand. A vacant chair is left in 
the old home down in the Kentucky mountains, or up in the 
Maine north woods—what does it mean to the family? The Gov- 
ernment commanded the son to go, they knew not where, for 
they could not read a map. He never came back. Will that fam- 
ily love or hate the Government? ” 

Mrs. Catt could speak of illiteracy with the knowledge of prac- 
tical experience, having been, during the war, the chairman of 
the Educational Propaganda Committee of the Woman’s Commit- 
tee of the Council of National Defense, and a member of the 
Committee for National Unity. 

She reminded her hearers that one of the foremost war aims 
of the National American Woman Suffrage Association had been 
along the lines of Americanization. 

“It will be remembered that when, at a great meeting in Wash- 
ington, we offered the services of our association to the Govern- 
ment in the event of war, we named this line of work as one 
which would be necessary and adopted it as one of our war de- 
partments. I well remember one high governmental official who 
expressed a sneering contempt of the idea that Americanization 

could become a war task. But our prediction was correct. The 
Federal authorities soon appealed to Governors and to the Coun- 
cils of Defense to push the movement, and a National Americani- 
zation Conference was called by the Government. 


“ All over the land men and women turned enthusiastically to 
teaching English to their neighbors. States appropriated money 
for extension classes of the public schools; classes were formed 
in factories, churches and clubs. 

“ The results were encouraging. All 
spent ; but to balance the story it must also be recorded that there 
were factory owners, making big profits on Government con- 
tracts, who refused to allow classes among their employees. The 
masses of non-English-speaking adults did not want to learn Eng- 
lish, and the work, excellent as it was in many states, only reached 
a very small minority. 

‘“ Happily, the war ended; but the problem, big and threaten- 
That it was a serious hindrance to the successful 


the efforts were well 


ing, is still here. 
mobilization of the fighting and civilian forces of the nation, as 
well as a decided economic loss, has been demonstrated. Yet the 
handicaps to these phases of national efficiency are infinitesimal 
as compared to the impediments which illiteracy offers to su 
fully applied democracy 


€SS- 


66 O one knows this more thoroughly than suftragists. In 

N many a tragic campaign they have pleaded with these 
voters for their liberty, and in thousands of precincts they have 
seen them come, and under direction, vote woman suffrage down. 
They have borne the insult and the taunts of poll-workers who had 
such voters in charge. 

“ Many an American woman with Kevolutionary blood in her 
veins, born on American soil, educated in American schools, fa- 
miliar with American history and ideals, has seen the process by 
which her state has denied to her a voice in her own Government 
through the votes of men born in other lands, unable to speak our 
language, unable to read their ballots, but automatically enfran- 
chised when the nation extends its certificate of naturalization. 

“ How many times, at the end of a campaign, have I seen 
women with faces drawn, white and tearless, who spoke no bit- 
ter words of condemnation and betrayed little emotion. Some 
thought they didn’t care, some thought them to be suffering mildly 
from disappointment, but well I know what was in their hearts. 
It was not the denial of the vote, but the manner in which that 
denial had been accomplished, which filled them with a speech- 
less despair. There is a woman in this convention whose tragic 
face and bearing upon such a night was so riveted into m) 
memory, that I never see her or hear her name that the scene 
does not rise before me. She had made tremendous personal 
sacrifice, and no person in her State had wielded a more power 
ful influence for good than she. It was one of the states wherein 
a deal was made with the directors of a foreign vote and suffrage 
was voted down and counted out in exchange for political favors. 
We knew it. This woman pressed my hand in silence. We 
have never spoken nor written about that election, but som« 
thoughts of others we can read. She was not thinking, ‘my, 
state has wronged me, my friends and neighbors have treated me 
unfairly.’ Ah, no. The unspoken prayer on her lips was ‘ My 
country, my country; the rocks of destruction are ahead. 
save her, God save her.’ 

“Not only would woman suffrage have been established many 
years ago—political corruption, lifting its hydra head at unex- 
pected times and places and elevating men without conscience to 
power, could and would have been stamped out in all its worst 
manifestations long ago, had these millions of illiterate foreigners 
and natives not offered dangerous temptations to unscrupulous 
men. It is my sincerest and most earnest conviction that had 
our nation met this problem frankly fifty years ago; had so-called 
Americanization begun then, had political leaders faced the ob- 
vious menace to our institutions, instead of evading, avoiding 
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and placating it, had political parties stood for American ideals 
in their practice as well as in the brave words of their plat- 
forms and made war on corruption instead of using it secretly 
each to beat the other, we would never have had a world war. 
A democracy, functioning honestly in this country, would have 
spread to other lands with great rapidity. 

“A very slight acquaintance with man suffrage movements 
in Europe before the war revealed the fact that there was no 
more important contributory influence to the delay of the en- 
franchisement of men than the exaggerated reports that self 
government had been a failure in this country. Thousands of 
intelligent, observant, foreign-born citizens quite unintentionally 
reinforced those reports with illustrations of the manner in 
which money and intrigue frequently replaced public opinion in 
the determination of elections. Among the factors intricately 
entangled, which made conditions possible for a Kaiser to dream 
of world command, no honest-minded American will forget 
American sins of omission. 

“‘T was a passenger on a great ship which sailed from England 
in 1914 when all the world was at peace. It arrived in New 
York to find all the world at war. It was one of the last ships 
to bring a big steerage of immigrants, nearly all males. As we 
approached the port, the immigrants were brought on deck and 
ordered in single file to march before the health inspectors. 
Hats were ordered off, in order that eyes might be examined. 
None understood the instructions and many kept their hats on. 
The ship’s officers knocked the hats off with most ungentle 
blows. They jostled and pushed thent; they struck at the men 
and kicked at them. The scene reminded me of a criminal 
chain’ gang. The immigrants knew they were being abused, as 
flashes of anger in their faces showed, but they did not know 
why. The only offense of these newcomers was their inability to 
understand any language but their own! It was their first intro- 
duction to ‘ the land of the brave and the free.’ 

“Time passes and such men find their way to a Naturalization 
Court. Meanwhile, most of them have lived among their own 
nationality, amid uncomfortable surroundings; they have per- 
formed unskilled work at proportional pay. They are as ignorant 
as when they arrived. They have been too tired and too un- 
ambitious to attend night schools, but they have managed to 
memorize the answers to the questions necessary to citizenship. 

“Time passes and an election approaches. Men of the immi- 
grant’s nationality come to him to engage his promise to vote 
as they direct. The new citizen is taken to the polls and his 
ticket, which he can neither read nor understand, finds its way 
into the ballot box. He does not know for what the party stands 
that he has supported. He does not know what the men do 
whom he has helped elect. He does not know the meaning of 
the measures he has voted up or down. 

“From the moment when he first beheld the figure of ‘ Liberty 
enlightening the World’ in the harbor of New York to his exit 
from the election booth, he has seen nothing, heard nothing, 
experienced nothing, which has given him a glimmer of Amer- 
ican ideals. And this has been the experience of millions of 
men. When the war came, men and women who never took 
any interest in them before, suddenly wondered whether these 
men would be loyal. 

“Why should they be loyal ? 

“ Loyalty is ‘not like a change of coats, one to be left behind 
in Italy or Greece and another put on in the port of New York. 
Loyalty is born of love of one’s country. Before a foreigner 
will love this land, he must understand it, know that it is kind 
and hospitable to him and that in some fashion it is a better land 
to him and his children than any other in the world. 


66 ET us goto the other end of the problem and ask who is re- 

L sponsible for foreign votes in blocks, for the use of money, 
jobs and favors to win and hold those blocks of men? To 
answer that question completely the spaces of a book would be 
Political Committees, driven madly by the push and 
whirl of a campaign, have little time for ethics. Politics has 
become war to be won by strategy and manoeuvre. * The end 
justifies the means’ and the system as it exists is utilized to the 
full with as little actual knowledge of the facts allowed to leak 
The leaders ot great commercial interests, who 


required. 


out as possible. 
want to give good account of their stewardship to the thousands 
of citizens who have invested their honest savings in the enter- 
prise and other interests, made mad by utterly selfish strife for 
big dividends, grow fearful of popular government. Some con- 
scientiously, others banefully, make contributions to parties’ or 
candidates’ expenses, in a spirit of self preservation. In ex- 
change for contributions, they receive assurance that no legisla- 
tion shall disturb the even tenor of their way. So it happens that 
some men are tagged by the invisible government, and vote, talk 
and act as other minds direct. The system is complicated and its 
ways are devious. A state may go forward with no sign of 
criminality in its politics for a long period, when suddenly a piece 
of stupendous rascality is put through with all trails leading to 
definite evidence carefully concealed. 

“The iniquitous interference of the brewing and whiskey in- 
terests with politics, their large contributions of money to parties, 
their control of large blocks of foreign-born voters, their absolute 
distatorship over men in high places, had much to do with thie 
establishment of national prohibition. 

“When the Public Service Commission of New Hampshire 
investigated the interference with politics of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad and discovered that it had made contributions to 
defeat woman suffrage, it pointed to the probability that these 
interests work together to secure the defeat of any man or 
measure inimical to the advantage of any one of them. 

“The great cotton industries, North and South, employing 
thousands of women and in some states, children; the packers 
trust, making enormous profits while the price of meat is prohib- 
itive to the poor, are known to take a master hand in politics. 
Who would suspect that so simple a proposal as daylight saving 
would draw into politics the forces of any vested interests? Yet, 
here come the great gas and electric light corporations to make 
vigorous protest and get the law repealed, if they can. 

“We may later discover that some of the thousands of war 
contractors—ships, munitions and equipment—may join hands 
to oppose the League of Nations. 

“ Between these two stands the majority of our population, the 
common people, intelligent and understanding, respecting and up- 
holding American ideals, voting wisely, conducting themselves 
honestly. To these classes we owe the fact that the Republic 
has lived and moved forward, despite its load of illiteracy and 
the consequent tempering interference of those whose only motive 
is private gain. It is to these we owe the victory of our nation 
in the war. It was they who caught the vision of a war of 
liberation, of an America freeing the oppressed people of the 
world and kept our nation at her task. Whenever there is a 
cause of justice, of common national welfare, of national prog- 
ress, here in America we ‘tell it to the people,’ and from moun- 
tain and valley, city and farm, this great middle class rallies to 
its support. 

“Tt is a law of social psychology that wherever reaction be- 
comes unseeing, oppressively unreasoning, there corresponding 
radicalism, as unreasoning, develops. As Russian Czarism bred 
Bolshevism and Kaiserism bred revolution, so everywhere the 
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more intense the reaction, the bolder the radicalism; and these 
extremes each exciting and baiting the other, continue their 
play, one growing more reactionary, the other more radical, 
until the fury bursts in some national tragedy. No nation has 
ever had or will ever have a more dangerous enemy than or- 
ganized reaction. 

“ The word reaction must not be too indiscriminately used. 
There is a tendency among advocates of causes to hurl it at 
those who may honestly disagree with them. There is one in- 
fallible test. When man, party or group organizes for destruc- 
tion of ideals and progress and never offers construction; when 
such oppose, but never propose; tear down and never build up, 
that is reaction. Constructive criticism is always wholesome, 
but that proposes when it opposes. When we contemplate the 
amazing action of the minority of the United States Senate con- 
cerning the woman suffrage amendment, when we reflect upon 
the incredible attitude of the same body toward the League of 
Nations, to which the oppressed peoples of the world, left exposed 
to terrible dangers by the outcome of the war, are now turning 
for protection ; when the many expressions heard since the Armis- 
tice are taken into account, that ‘a war for democracy’ was 
mere twaddle used to keep this country going, but the war was 
really one of self defense, it becomes clear that we have a more 
forceful reactionary influence in this country than most of us hai 
realized. This influence is not Democratic, it is not Republican, 
it is found within both dominant parties. It is a minority, but 
clever, united and insistent. 

“his is the great American menace. It represents a defect 
in Our institutions which has grown more dangerous under the 
neglect of half a century. It threatened to wreck our war 
preparations, it threatens now to wreck the reconstruction of the 
world. Until this problem is met frankly and disposed of defi- 
nitely and decisively, there can be no security for American 
democracy, no guarantee of good government. 

“What shall we do about it? Shall we, who have struggled 
for our enfranchisement at least a quarter of a century longer 
on its account, shall we, who know its meaning and its danger, 
turn our backs upon it? For a half century women have sacri- 
ficed and labored hard to persuade our forty-eight states and 
our nation to lift them up to political equality with men who 
cannot speak our language and who cannot read their ballots. 
Shall we not turn again to these states and to the nation and de- 
mand that, without delay, these men shall now be lifted up to 
qualified equality with them? 

“* How is it possible to approach so vast a task, do you ask? 
What can we do?’ 

“Let us begin by eliminating the word ‘ Americanization! ’ 
That word sounds too much like Russianizing the Poles, Ger- 
manizing the Alsatians, and Hungarianizing the Croats. It sounds 
too much like oppression, whereas the only way to succeed in 
making true Americans of the foreign-born citizens, is to give 
them an incentive to be Americans in all the senses that word 
implies.”’ 

As a constructive remedial program of work Mrs. Catt sug- 
gested nine points for consideration, “none of them original,” 
she said, “ and most of them advocated by many associations.” 

“It is not my idea that the League of Women Voters will 
assume the sole leadership or furnish the sole support of these 
proposals, but that it shall cooperate with other agencies to secure 
a joint leadership and provide an important and influential sup- 
port. The active interest of both political parties, the National 
and all state governments should be secured and this combination 
should furnish a leadership which will guarantee quick action. 
We have seen what united governmental and political leadership 


can do to produce national action in time of war. The same 
unification should be secured for a patriotic peace program; not 
to Americanize our foreign citizens, but to nationalize the entire 
electorate. These proposals should strike a popular chord and 
stir little controversy, but people ‘are so fond of the old and 
so fearful of the new’ that there may be more resistance than 
we think. If, at first, political leaders are timid, suffragists will 
not be afraid to follow the vision of right until they grow bolder ; 
if unexpected opposition develops, they will not hesitate to meet 
gg 

Her nine points were: Compulsory education in every state; 
education of adults; English the national language; higher 
qualifications for citizenship; citizenship for women; education 
in citizenship; oath of allegiance; schools of citizenship and an 
educational qualification for every voter. 

The returning soldier will demand such things of this nation, 
the speaker was sure. Such experiences as these men have had, 
has left them impatient of narrow partisanship, politics without 
aim, a country without progress. 


wed Yen these boys are hunting jobs, sweethearting, enjoy- 
ing mothers’ cooking, finding their niche in the world, 
but tomorrow they will be. filling legislative and congressional 
halls, gubernatorial and presidential chairs—leading the nation. 
They will bring fresh young minds and lofty ideals to the task. 
Shall we go our own way and leave this task to them? Or, shall 
we clear the way for them by sweeping this most immediate and 
threatening menace to national security out of the way? 

“ They have fought ‘ over there’ for the spirit of democracy. 
Shall we not give over to them a country in which democracy is 
realized by a people speaking one language, reading its own ballots 
and honoring one flag? 

“Is an America, which every citizen may love and under 
whose flag every citizen may feel secure, what we want? Is an 
America freed from the combined threat of alternative control by 
aggressive reaction and that of revolution worth while? Then 
all the progressive forces of the nation must be united to bring 
it about and we must do our part. It needs sane heads, con- 
structive plans and earnest work. Does the task seem over- 
whelming ? 

“ All things worth having are possible. I believe in my 
America, I believe in her ideals, her common sense, her respon- 
siveness to duty. When she understands, she has never proved 
false to a single appeal to justice. She has never failed to rise 
to her full measure of greatness when the call has been made. 
She will not fail now. 

“ Arise women voters of East and West, of North and South, 
in this your first union together; strong of faith, fearless of 
spirit, let the nation hear you pledge all that you have and all 
that you are to a new crusade—an American crusade, a national 
crusade; a crusade that shall not end until the electorate of the 
Republic is intelligent, clean, American. 

“Every patriotic American hearing your pledge will respond 
with another. The spirit of this new crusade will travel from 
state to state, from city to city, arousing every teacher, school 
board, high school, and college, every church, every moral and 
social power until all progressive agencies will be united in a 
nation-wide campaign against the world’s oldest enemy—ignor- 
ance. What should be done, can be done; what can be done, let 
us do. And may ‘ God’s truth go marching on.’ ” 





*The full text of Mrs. Catt’s speech may be had from the National 
Woman Suffrage Publishing Company, 171 Madison Avenue. 
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PTA HE list of delegates to the Jubilee Convention of the National 

American Woman Suffrage Association in St. Louis, March 
24 to 29, read like the Woman’s Who’s Who. Women voters 
who are helping to re-shape the old political parties, women heads 
of government departments, leaders in war work, in civic affairs, 
in moral reform, writers, lecturers, educators stood out from 
among the rank and file of home women who participated in the 
convention because they were convinced that the home should 
have further representation in government. 

One of the oldest woman suffrage states, Colorado, sent a 
goodly delegation, including two women appearing on the pro- 
gram, Mrs. Ellis Meredith, publicity director of the Women’s 
National Democratic Committee, and Miss Jessie Haver, legisla- 
tive representative in Washington for the National Consumers’ 
League. 

From the District of Columbia went Judge Katharine Sellers 
and Mrs. James C. Cantrill, wife of Representative Cantrill, of 
Kentucky. 

The New York delegation was headed by Mrs. James Lees 
Laidlaw and Mrs. Raymond Brown, state officers and members 
of the National Board. It included: Mrs. Frank J. Tone, the 
leader who carried Buffalo over the top; Miss Kathryn Starbuck, 
of Saratoga, suffrage leader for her district and candidate for the 
New York legislature from Saratoga County in 1918; Mrs. F. E. 
Bates of Ithaca, New York; Miss Sarah Wadsworth from 
Auburn; Mrs. Gertrude H. Martin and Mrs. H. W. Chapin from 
Syracuse; Mrs. J. J. Dayton from Cornell; Mrs. Henry White 
Cannon, of Delaware Co.; Mrs. Gordon Norrie of Duchess, 
and Mrs. William Belknap of Westchester; Mrs. Charles Noel 
Edge, Miss Mary Drier of the Woman’s Trade Union League; 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan of the Consumers League and Dr. 
Josephine S. Baker of the City Health Board. The city delegates, 
headed by Miss Mary G. Hay, city chairman and a National vice- 
president, included Mrs. F. Louis Slade, Mrs. Richard Aldrich, 
Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, Mrs. V. Everit Macy, Mrs. William 
Boyce Thompson, Mrs. John H. Griesel, Mrs. Walter Timme, 
Miss Anna Maxwell Jones, Mrs. Willard D. Straight, Mrs. H. 
Edward Dreier, Mrs. Frederick L. Cranford, Miss Eva Potter, 
Miss Adella Potter, Miss Mary Buxton, Miss Clara Caulkins, 
Mrs. Stephen Loines, Mrs. George Notman, Mrs. William G. 
Willcox, Mrs. David R. Rodger, Mrs. Emil Glogau, Mrs. Louis 
Walker, Mrs. Henry Russell, Miss Marjorie Shuler and Miss 
Hilda Loines. 

Others especially interested in the formation of the new voters’ 
organization were the delegates from Utah and Wyoming, Mrs. 
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Emily S. Richards, president of the Utah association, and Mrs 
Louise Palmer Webber, both of Salt Lake City, and from Wyo 
ming, Miss Theresa A. Jenkins, of Cheyenne. 

Among Massachusetts delegates were Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, president of the state association; Mrs. Charles Sumne: 
Bird, first vice-president; Mrs. Oakes Ames, Mrs. George \\. 
Perkins, Mrs. Wenona O. Pinkham, Mrs. Robert Gould Shay 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman, Mrs. Wirt Dexter, Miss Fanny C. Os- 
good, Mrs. William Ripley, Mrs. George Stearns, Miss Mable 
Willard and Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell. 

Mrs. Richard E. Edwards, Miss Betsy Edwards and Miss Mar: 
Gallahan, of Peru, were in the Indiana delegation of thirty-eight 
members. 

Other Indiana delegates and alternates were: Mrs. L. J. Cox 
Terre Haute; Mrs. Chas. J. Gill, Muncie; Miss Betsy Edwards, 
Shelbyville; Mrs. Alice Foster McCulloch, Ft. Wayne; Miss Sara 
Lauter, Indianapolis; Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, Connersville ; 
Mrs. E. A. Gould, Mrs. A. S. Meade, Mrs. Joseph Shirk an: 
Mrs. John Crume of Peru; Mrs. Ovid Butler Jameson, Mis: 
Eldena Lauter, Mrs. Julia C. Henderson, Dr. Amelia R. Keller, 
Mrs. Alice M. French, Mrs. Edward Franklin White, Mrs 
Wilmer Christian and Miss Nanette Kennedy of Indianapolis ; 
Mrs. Mabel Dunlap Curry, Miss Elizabeth Cooper, Miss Emma 
May and Miss Helen Benbridge of Terre Haute; Mrs. Thomas 
Arthur Stuart, Mrs. Chas. Q. Erisman and Mrs. Chas. B. Stuart 
of Lafayette; Mrs. Jessie Fremont Croan, Mrs. Frank E. Kimbk: 
and Mrs. I. E. May of Anderson; Miss M. Mable Johnston, West 
Point; Mrs. Isaac Beitman, Wabash; Mrs. Mark Rogers, Coving 
ton; Mrs. Florence Keeler, Crown Point; Mrs. C. W. Boucher, 
Valparaiso; Mrs. Hugh A. Cowing and Mrs. M. A. Greenup oi 
Muncie; Mrs. Rachel Harris, Sullivan; Mrs. Edith Stout Stipp 
and Mrs. Paul Lindley of Paoli; Mrs. George Stedman, Aurora ; 
Mrs. F. E. France, Decatur; Mrs. R. V. Claxton, French Lick ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stanley, Liberty; Miss Eva Toms, Cambridge 
City; Mrs. Clara Crooks, Waterloo; Mrs. Meda Sexton and Mrs. 
Ben Oppenheim of North Manchester; Mrs. Louis Walker, 
Hagerstown; Mrs. M. P. Hollingsworth, Princeton; and Mrs. 
Frederick Lauhenstein of Evansville. 


© EORGIA had a large delegation, including Mrs. Mary Lati- 
mer McLendon, called the Mother of Suffrage in Georgia; 
Mrs. Emma T. Martin, Mrs. Amelia R. Woodall, Miss Katherine 
Koch, Mrs. E. C. Cresse, Mrs. Rose M. Ashbry, Mrs. Raymond 
E. White, all of Atlanta; Mrs. W. H. Felton, of Cartersville; 
Mrs. W. T. Atkinson, of Newman; Miss Mildred Hicks, of Bain- 
bridge; Mrs. Mary Harris Armor, of Crawfordsville; Mrs. Har- 
old Lamb, of Union Point; Miss J. S. Wiley, of Rome; Mrs. M. 
B. Merritt, of Macon. 

These all represented the Georgia Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. From the Georgia Equal Suffrage Party went: Mrs. Emily 
C. MacDougald, President, and Mrs. A. G. Helmer, chairman of 
Fulton County, from Atlanta; Mrs. John Dozier Pou, vice-presi- 
dent, Columbus; Miss Annie G. Wright, auditor, and Mrs. L. S. 
Arrington from Augusta; and Miss Isabelle Thomas, Society 
Editor, of Atlanta Journal. 

The New Hampshire Equal Suffrage Association was repre- 
sented at St. Louis by Mrs. Vida Chase Webb of Lisbon, New 
Hampshire, a member of the Advisory Council and Finance 
Chairman. 
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Connecticut delegates, in addition to Miss Mary Bulkley, 
the official Board representative, were Miss Edith Hastings of 
Stratford, Miss Caroline Ruutz-Rees of Greenwich and Miss 
Julia Hinaman of Hartford, Press secretary for the State Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Anna B. Lawther, of Dubuque, headed the Iowa delega- 
tion, which included Mrs. James Devitt, of Oskalusa, and Mrs. 
Laura Hurd Baily, of Dunlap; Mrs. Ralph Thompson, of Musca- 
tine; Mrs. Everett Moses, Centerville; Mrs. P. J. Mills and Miss 
Flora Dunlap, of Des Moines; Dr. Margaret Mills, of Ottumwa; 
Mrs. F. J. Tallett, Marshalltown, and Mrs. J. M. Walker, 
Dubuque. 

An interesting group of women represented the new equal suf- 
frage state of Oklahoma. Miss Katherine Pierce, of Oklahoma 
City, is the youngest state chairman in the National Association. 
The state secretary is another of the younger suffragists, Miss 
Aloysius Larch-Miller, of Shawnee. Miss Larch-Miller helped in 
digging the dug-out and proving up the land when her family 
went a-pioneering in Oklahoma. Mrs. Albert T. Crockett, of 
Oklahoma City, treasurer of the State Campaign Committee, is a 
former Georgia woman and as state chairman of the Fatherless 
Children of France made a valuable contribution to Oklahoma 
women’s war service. Mrs. Alice David, of Choteau, is the for- 
mer editor of the Kansas suffrage publication and was a county 
leader in the Oklahoma campaign. Mrs. W. M. Maben, of Shaw- 
nee; Miss Olive Le Soeur, of Antlers; Mrs. Minnie Bailey, of 
Enid; Mrs. Feuquay, of Chandler, and Mrs. Ardery, of Okia- 
homa City, completed the delégation. 

The Pennsylvania delegates were: Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 
Moylan; Mrs. Edward Parker Davis and Miss Emma Klahr, of 
Philadelphia; Miss Mary and Miss Nannie Lee, of Sharon; Mrs. 
Wesley A. Looney, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Edward Y. Hartshorne, 
Haverford; Miss Anna Harris Snyder, Philadelphia; Mrs. A. M. 
Snyder, Ardmore; Mrs. F. D. Maxwell, Lansdowne, and Mrs. 
G. P. Worrell, of Ogden. 

Among the Minnesota delegates and alternates were: Mrs. 
Andreas Ueland, Miss Marguerite Wells. Miss Stiles Burr, Mrs. 
Walter Burr (alternate), Miss Cornelia Lusk, of St. Paul; Mrs. 
P. L. De Voist and Miss Clara Le Duc, of Duluth. Minneapolis 
sent Mrs. H. G. Harrison, Mrs. Walter Thorp, Mrs. Victor 
Troendle, Miss Hope McDonald, Miss Florence Monahan, Mrs. 
Milton Purdy, Mrs. A. E. Merrill, Miss Nellie Merrill, Mrs. 
James Paige, Mrs. A. W. Strong, Mrs. R. H. Passamore, Mrs. O. 
J. Evans and Mrs. Earl Spencer. 

Arkansas women present in St. Louis included: Mrs. T. T 
Cotnam, state chairman and National director; Mrs. Minnie 
Rutherford Fuller, legislative chairman for the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and member of the legislative committee of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Stella Brizzolara, 
Fort Smith; Mrs. M. C. Burleigh, Dermott; Mrs. J. D. Head, 
Texarkana; Mrs. A. Marinoni, Fayetteville; Mrs. Frank Gibb, 
Little Rock ; Miss Alice Cordell, El Dorado; Miss Josephine Mil- 
ler, Little Rock. 

Mrs. Arthur Hunter, of Montclair, acted as proxy for the state 
president of New Jersey, Mrs. Lilian Feickert. 








Remaining delegations will be reported on April 5th. 
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Easter Fashions for 
Women 


Early ?—Not at all! Who would be dull this | 
Easter? Surely, no one, and so we must begin 
to prepare everything in flower-like freshness 
for this most joyous of festivals. 


Frocks are in keeping 
with the happy Spring— 
floating tissues of print- 
ed voile, crepe Geor- if 
gette, etc. And for the / i 
woman who wants to : 
wear her dress without 
a coat or with furs, there 
are the gowns of gabar- 
dine, tricotine, Poiret 
twill, tricolette, Moire 
silk, satin, Poulette and 
silk duvetyn. 





Wraps rather favor 
the dolman or the short, 
straight-line capes of 

| luxuriously soft woolen 
) — and silk fabrics. Women 
| are showing a decided 
' color preference for 
navy blue, walnut, sand, 
horizon blue, terra-cotta 
| and checks. 





i We invite you to come and see our display 
of individual fashions that were planned espe- 
| cially for women’s Springtime pleasure. 
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The Jubilant Diary of a Golden Jubilee 


(Special Convention Correspondence ) 


Thursday, March 20, 1919. 

ARVELOUS! Marvelous! You hear it on every hand. 
M New York women, accustemed to come to conventions armed 
cap-a-pie to combat with the preliminary perplexities, complexities, 
mix-ups, Omissions, confusions that attend on. conventions are 
meeting one another in the corridors of the Statler tonight, with 
hands uplifted in wonder and thanksgiving. There aren't any 
complexities, the perplexities have all been smoothed out, nothing 
has been omitted, nothing has been mixed up, nobody is confused. 

It’s Mrs. George Gellhorn, past mistress of organization and 
execution that she is, flanked by that remarkable coterie of women 
of the St. Louis Equal Suffrage League, together with the women 
of the Missouri State Association, who is the informing genius of 
it all. There is literally nothing that she hasn’t seen to, with the 
help of her vitally efficient committees. Floor, space or people, 
she has everything and everybody in hand. Banquets, Odeon 
meetings, Mrs. Catt, Dr. Shaw, display tables for the ]V oman 
Citizen, she knows exactly where to put us—and oh, the genial, 
joy-compelling serenity of the lady while she is about it! 

We are all checked off, farmed out in the most delightful way, 
to local women of prominence, who know everything and take us 
everywhere. It is the delectable fate of the Woman Citizen crew 
to be chaperoned by Miss Letitia Parker, exquisite person, compe- 
but when we brag of her to Miss 


tent guide, gracious hostess ; 
“Why, my Mrs. Buschman. is just 


Ogden, Miss Ogden says: 
like that, too! ” 

And Mrs. Clarke is just like that, too, and Mrs. Thompson, and 
Mrs. English, and Mrs. Haight and all the others. 

Then, again, never was hotel management so accommodating 
as is the management of this great new hostelry. From the mo- 
ment you step within the doors of the beautiful lobby, you feel 
the lifting of the cares of this life from your shoulders. Thence- 
forward, for as long as you are here, life is simple. If you have 
sense enough to push buttons and turn faucets, the Statler will do 
the rest. 

The sessions of the convention are to be held in the ballroom 
of the Statler, the spacious parlors and reception rooms adjoining 
being given over in large measure to the press and suffrage ex- 
hibits. The Woman Citizen has for its near neighbors the Na- 
tional Suffrage Publishing Company on one side and The Mis- 
souri Woman on the other. There are special exhibits of the va- 
rious branches of educational and publicity work being carried on 
by the Leslie Bureau of Suffrage Education. 


List oF LocaL ARRANGEMENT COMMITTEES 


Mrs. George Gellhorn, Chairman 
Miss Irene Loeb, Secretary to Chairman 


State and City Relations............ Mrs. Walter McNab Miller 

Bureau of Information, Union Station........ Mrs. Wm. Haight 

pees, 2 Mrs. A. E. Reton 

Bureau of Information............. Mrs. John S. Payne 

b Ee Poe pss va eA PAG s neat wee ee Mrs. D. O. Ives 

EI Ss Sokntitateie® Mane Mrs. F. P. Hays 

d. ES > a a an Te ok 

Credentials and Registration................ Mrs. J. P. Higgins 
Ne ae Sia hg hd. Seen hg ea Mrs. Scott Porter, 


Mrs. F. Blelock, Mrs. Thos. Anderson 
age g ar" 
. Hospitality to the National Board. Mrs. E. W. Stix, 
Mrs. David O’Neil, Mrs. Robt. McKittrick Jones 
. Committee of Hostesses..............°) Mrs. J. D. Dana 


c. Hotels and Housing..............Mrs. Leslie Thompson 
d. Auto Drive..Mrs. Philip B. Fouke, Mrs. A. brueggeman 
e; Basquet........+<«.......Mrs. N,D. Thompson, 


Mrs. Arthur Proetz (Acting Chairman ) 
f. Chairman on Hospitality for Committee of “ 1872,” 


Mrs. B. Morrison-luller 

Odeon BEGGt—RS... «62sec ssccescoeess. Mas. Fred J. Taussig 
PEA ie bedecdtdaerede sass adeas Mrs. Henry Lodge 

Dy BINT, sc eccmspeccscerveccec dats. , W. Pattison 

cy ja eee Mrs. Robt. Atkinson 

ee EE eer ae ae 

e. Distribution of Literature..........Mrs. Harry January 

f. Reception Friday night............ Miss Nellie A. Quick 
Press, Mrs. F. B. Clarke; Publicity, Mrs. E. M. Grossman ; 


Street Speaking, Mrs. Fred L. English; Meeting other than Con- 
vention or Street, Mrs. Fanny Bonner Price; Badges, Mrs. A. 5. 
Rauh; Distribution of Badges, Mrs. A. J. Goodwin; Program, 
Mrs. A. S. Rauh; Churches, Mrs. Clay Jordan; Distribution of 
Literature, Mrs. B. F. Burch; Committee for “‘ The Woman 
Citizen,” Miss Letitia Parker; Committee for National Suffrage 
Publishing Company, Mrs. A. Buschman, and International News, 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer. 


HE members of the National Press Staff attending the St. 
Louis Convention and the young women on the reportorial 
staff of the several papers have just been made acquainted at a 
delightful luncheon with Mrs. F. B. Clarke, Chairman of the 
Local Press Committee, as hostess. The affair included beside 
Mrs. Clarke, ims. Geuige Geiuvrn, Miss Rose Young, Miss Mar) 
Semple Scott, editor of the Missouri Woman; Miss Letitia Par- 
ker, Chairman of the local committee for the Woman Citizen; 
Miss Marguerite Martyn, of the Post-Dispatch; Mrs. Emily McG. 
Alcott, of the Republic; Miss Myra Lynch, of the Globe-Demo- 
crat; Miss Edith V. Young, of the Times; Miss Elizabeth 
Fletcher, of the Star; Miss Betty Boyd, who is assisting the local 
committee on publicity ; Miss Marjorie Shuler and Mrs. Rose L. 
Geyer, associate editors of the Woman Citizen. 
The event of the afternoon was the arrival of Dr. 
from Washington, and in instant demand as soon as St. Louis 
realized her presence. 


Shaw, fresh 


Friday, March 21, 1919. 

“Minnesota has won presidential suffrage!” was the shout 
that rang through the ballroom of the Statler, where preparations 
were on for the Jubilee Convention today. 

Maine on Wednesday, Minnesota on Friday! 

Then the horrifying thought—those maps! 

The swiftest runner in the world could not keep up with the 
suffrage map. One of the prize “lay-outs ” in the Woman Citi- 
gen’s Jubilee Convention number is a two-page spread of the 
suffrage map, brought right up to the minute, so the editors 
thought. Now it is all wrong—and no one is the least bit sorry. 
Henceforth Maine will appear on the suffrage map as a white 
state marked with black polka dots rather than the coal black 
state she has been so long, and Minnesota will change from black 
with white dots, indicating school suffrage, to snowy white dotted 
with black, indicating her dignified place in the suffrage world. 

The National’s Golden Jubilee will therefore jubilate over 
eight suffrage victories all in a row, all won within a period of 
five months—Michigan, Oklahoma and South Dakota, which 
came in as full suffrage states last November, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Vermont, Maine and Minnesota, which have won presidential 
suffrage since January 1, 1919. 

(Continued on April 5) 
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Latin American 
W omen 


N these days of internationalism the women 
i North, South and Central America are 
still strangers to each other for lack of an ade- 
quate means of exchanging their ideas. Two 
women in Porto Rico propose to bridge this gap. 
In a letter just sent they say: 

* Porto Rico is half Anglo-American and half 
Latin-American, and, small as it appears on the 
map, its geographical location makes the island 
an excellent hub for propaganda. 

* Therefore the Heraldo de la Mujer (the 
Woman’s Herald), published in Spanish and 
English, starts out on the mission of finding the 
missing links and connecting them in a chain of 
publicity covering the various activities of 
women in the United States, Central and South America, with 
frequent side-lights from Europe; thus creating a stronger uni- 
fied force that will eventually concentrate the scope of education 
and enlightenment among women. 

“Woman suffrage is the natural issue upon which higher edu- 
cation of women rests; it forms the basis of woman’s activities 
and furnishes the knowledge that ‘ women are people.’ 

“A Latin-American woman suffrage alliance is the ultimate 
object of the Heraldo de la Mujer; to be attained and subse- 
quently developed through a constant, constructive campaign of 
propaganda for women, among women, by women. 

“Articles dealing with special activities among the women of 
Anglo and Latin-America will be principal features of the maga- 
zine. 

“The Spanish editor of this publication is Ana Roque’ de Du- 
prey; the English editor, Geraldine Maud Froscher, Box 313, 
Manati, Porto Rico. A. 5S. B.” 


He Talked Like a Woman 


6¢—D UT I think it is a little hard for us to be found worthy 

enough to be trusted to subscribe a major part of the Lib- 
erty loans, and to give to all the charities, but not fit to take part 
in the government of our own country.” 

Who was it that spoke these words? Was it a woman, indig- 
nantly protesting against disfranchisement, and recalling the ac- 
tive part that she and her sisters had taken in selling Liberty 
Bonds, and the large amounts that women give to charity? Not 
at all. It was the arch enemy of equal suffrage, U. S. Senator 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, in an address to the voters of Lynn dur- 
ing the recent campaign. He was appealing in behalf of the Re- 
publican party and against the election of Democrats to office. 

The Republicans had simply been outvoted. If they had all 
been debarred from voting, Senator Lodge would not have been 
able to find words to express his righteous wrath. Yet he, with 
Senator Wadsworth and ex-Senator Weeks, was the ringleader 
of the obstinate minority group in the U. S. Senate that blocked 
the wish of almost two-thirds to submit the nationwide suffrage 
amendment to the States. Consequently, justice-loving women 
all over the country “have it in” for Senator Lodge, and they 
will quote this inconsistent utterance of his with malicious glee. 

If the test of eligibility for suffrage were either patriotic ser- 
Vice or charitable gifts, the doors would stand wide open for the 
A. S. B. 


women. 





MRS. IDA HUSTED HARPER, 
Historian of the Suffrage Movement 
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The Suttrage 
Historian 


ney never was better reading than the 





four volumes of the History of lVoman 
Des 


the 


It is what those Frenchmen, 
‘a human document ”- 
3eneath its sober 


Suffrage. 
Goncourts, called 
most human of documents. 
burn the fires of martyred 
lives. It has more thrills than the many vol- 
umes of Jean Christophe, or all the chronicles 


pages women’s 


oi the Five Towns. 
The first three 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, 
with contributions from many more fiery-souled 
women of mid-Victorian That early 
chronicle was almost written in blood and tears. 
The enormous task of putting together its vo- 
luminous material was-carried out mainly by Miss Anthony and 
As Mrs. Stanton had 


volumes were written by 


days. 


Mrs. Stanton between arduous campaigns. 
the facile pen but also a demanding family, many a time and oft, 
Miss Anthony did housework and tended children in Mrs, Stan- 
ton’s home, while the swift pen of the latter set down what they 
had devised together. 

The fourth volume of the History was written by a woman 
who is probably the best living authority on suffrage facts—Mrs. 
Ida Husted Harper. 

As Mrs. Stanton was Aaron to Miss Anthony’s Moses in the 
earlier part of her life, so Mrs. Harper became literary spokes- 
man for her in her later years, Miss Anthony always saying that 
Mrs. Harper’s pen came to her aid just as Mrs. Stanton’s was 
laid aside. For about ten years before Miss Anthony’s death, 
Mrs. Harper’s association with her was very close, as the great 
bulk of material on the suffrage cause for forty previous years, 
lay in the unsorted piles in Miss Anthony’s attic in Rochester, 
New York. It was in this pleasant attic room that Mrs. Harper 
gave two years of her life to the completion of the fourth volume 
of the History, which brings the history of suffrage down to the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

Mrs. Harper is now engaged upon the fifth volume which she 
expects will complete the story of the long toil of American 
women for their enfranchisement. 

Mrs. Harper was chosen by Miss Anthony herself from among 
all possible American women writers to set forth the facts of her 
life-work, an acknowledgement of the fact that she was the best 
informed and most authoritative writer upon the growth and de- 
velopment of the suffrage cause in America. It is not only the 
national but international aspects of the equal suffrage struggle 
with which Mrs. Harper is For the past twenty-five 
vears she has been present as delegate and speaker at the [:uro- 
pean meetings of the International Council of Women and the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance. 

Accounts of these ‘congresses are among the priceless data 
Mrs. Harper has generously shared with the public in her gift of 


familiar. 


thirteen volumes of contemporary matter to the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington. These volumes are in the form of scrap- 
books made up of current articles written by herself and pub- 
lished in the many newspapers to which she has been a contribu- 
tor. One series of these articles, showing the growth of suffrage, 
ran continuously in the New York Sun for five years from 1899 
to 1903, inclusive. Many autographed letters, received from peo- 
ple of prominence in the United States and Europe are included 


in the scrap-books. 
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In line with the trend of the 
times, you will find our Woman’s 
Department thoroughly organized 
to handle deposit accounts for 
yourself and for your women 
friends. 


| COLUMBIA 
TRUST 
COMPANY 





358 FirtH AVENUE 
We are sometimes called the Official Suffrage Bank 
SS 






































INC, 
Established 1900 


425 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone: Murray Hill 4996 


Heather Blossom Tricot No. 6 
Price $6.00 to $20.00 
The special features of this corset 
are: 

Extreme Flexibility 
Close fitting without feeling 
tight and a corset to be 
worn at all times 























A Report to Make the Bones Fat 


A part of the Annual Report of Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, Corresponding Secy., read at 
the Convention of the N. A. W. S. A. 


F as the proverb has it, “A good report 
| maketh the bones fat,” then the record of 
suffrage victories should strengthen and nour- 
ish all who read it. 

In the past fifty years there has never been 
a time when the suffragists have so much rea- 
son to rejoice for victories chronicled all over 
the world and for the favorable attitude of the 
U. S. press as evinced by the steady growth of 
editorial support. 

Our suffrage year of fifteen months has seen 
the full franchise won by the women of Okla- 
homa, Michigan and South Dakota; Presiden- 
tial Suffrage granted in Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Vermont; Primary Suffrage in Texas and Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage in some charter towns. It has 
seen the Federal Amendment go through the 
House, January 10, 1918, fail in the Senate 
October, 1918, by two votes, and fail again Feb- 
Even this reac- 
States 
The one vote gained 


ruary 10, 1919, by one vote. 


tionary body—the United Senate-- 
showed some progress. 
was that of Senator Pollock of South Caro- 
lina. 

The Bible says: 


“ She was a prophetess who sat under the trees 


You remember Deborah. 
in Lebanon and judged Israel.” She had an 
easier job than Mrs. Maud Wood Park, the 
head of the Washington front door lobby. But 
in ‘those days in Israel, as in Washington, the 
men did not seem to be able to do what they 
ought to be doing. They were oppressed by 
the enemy. Deborah said to Barach: “Go out 
and invite these people,” and Barach went and 
finally sang a song of triumph. Pollock spoke 
on that memorable February 10, 1919, for a 
new South, for a South awake to the needs of 
its women and children. His stirring words in 
which he placed the responsibility on every man 
who voted against the Federal Amendment will 
echo down the ages in its song of triumph over 
prejudice and conservatism just as surely as did 
Barach’s in the Bible story. 

Nineteen hundred and eighteen saw 1,000,000 
women vote in New York State, between 40 and 
50 thousand women in Arkansas vote at the first 
state primary open to them, and 386,000 women 
vote in the Texas primaries. 

January 24th, 1919, saw Nebraska emerge 
victorious from the battle fought since 1917 to 
retain Presidential and Municipal Suffrage. The 
story is an astounding revelation of fraud, for- 
gery and fiction in the anti end of the fight. 

The past year has seen suffrage by Federal 
Amendment endorsed by 21 Democratic State 
Conventions, 20 Republican State Conventions 
and many State Central Committees, while 
many more have stood for the principle of 


‘ equal suffrage. 






The past year has seen, too, one of our Vice- 
Presidents, Miss Mary Garrett Hay, made 
chairman of the Platform Committee of one 
of the political parties at the conference at 
Saratoga, New York, in July, 1918, a distinet 
suffrage victory, inasmuch as the men of New 


ring 


York State realized in thus signally ho: 
her they were honoring the women wl 
winning the suffrage campaign in New York 
City, had made possible the victory in New 
York State. Miss Hay has since been made a 
member of the National \Woman’s Committee 
of that same party. 

The work of the last fifteen months has been 
accomplished under most trying and diiiicult 
conditions. Many women under the allurc:nent 
of war work dropped suffrage work altogether. 
Some suffragists could ‘not be persuaded that 
suffrage work was necessary at this time; others 
were unable to endure the criticism that they 
would be slackers if they did anything beside 
war work; still others thought if they did their 
war work well that men “seeing their ood 
works” would “reward them openly” with the 
gift of the ballot. 

Our Fighting Units—From Honorary Presi- 
dent to the last Director every member of the 
Board of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association had some part in war work. 
It covered a wide range, from Chairman of 
the Woman’s Division of the National Council § 
of Defense, Liberty Loan, Oversea Hospitals, § 
to Canteen Service “over there.” Our service 
flag representing workers from the official file 
of suftragists carried 25 stars. 

Dr. Shaw, Mrs. Catt and Mrs. McCormick 
were conscripted for the Woman’s Committee 
National Council of Defense. Miss Hay, Mrs. 
Gardener and Mrs. Dudley for Congressional 
and Mrs. Brown for Oversea Hospitals work. 
Other members were on special missions. 

The activity regarding appointment of a 
woman or women on the Peace Commission or- 
iginated in the National office and stirred the 
people of the entire country. 

On December 8th, 1918, a meeting of war 
workers was held in the National Theatre in 
Washington, D. C., protesting against further 
delay in the Senate on the Federal Amendment. 

Twenty-seven delegates representing the Na- 
tional Association attended the eight Congresses 


in the interests of the League of Nations. 


Fietp Work 


The Five Salients—Democracy is our birth- 
right and heritage. Shall all be given to its 
defense and naught be given to its interprcta- 
tion and its meaning to the people of this great 
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Republic? This was the thought in mind when 
the resolution which committed the National 
Association to an aggressive policy was passed 
at the 1917 convention. It read: “If the 65th 
Congress fails to submit the Federal Amend- 
ment before the next Congressional elections 
the Association shall select and enter into such 
a number of Senatorial and Congressional cam- 
paigns as will effect a change in both Houses 
of Congress sufficient to insure the passage of 
the Federal Amendment.” 

The 65th Congress had failed to pass the 
amendment " It was decided to enter the 
campaigns in New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Delaware. 

The first two were at no time specially hope- 
ful as they are likely to poll Republican ma- 
jorities in those districts and both Republican 
Senatorial candidates were against suffrage. 
However, as a result of the work done in New 
Jersey, Senator Baird fell behind his ticket, 
while in New Hampshire the women and the 
advertising made so strong a case for the pro- 
suffrage candidate that for a day or two the 
result was in doubt. It was finally declared 
that Moses had won by 1,200 votes. 

IN THE TRENCHES 

1. The Three Referenda Victories. 

(a) Michigan—The referenda campaigns in 
Michigan, Oklahoma and South Dakota were 
carried on under the most difficult and distract- 
ing conditions. The handicaps of war work and 
the influenza epidemic, which alone was ac- 
counted a political disaster by New York poli- 
ticians, affected all states equally. Michigan’s 
campaign started unfortunately with the belief 
that the war work of women would win the 
campaign. It was the task of Mrs. Catt and 
Mrs. Shuler, who attended the Michigan State 
Suffrage Convention March 25-28, to destroy 
this sinister optimism. Michigan’s campaign 
later became unique because of its co-operative 
basis. The Michigan State Suffrage Associa- 
tion under Mrs. Percy Farrell had the assist- 
ance of politicians and political parties. Pro- 
fessional and business men formed themselves 
into a federation to give more effective aid. 
The Woman’s Benefit Association of the Mac- 
cabees, Miss Bina West, President, rendered 
special service. Michigan’s majority for suf- 
frage was 34,506. 

(b) South Dakota—South Dakota’s fifth 
campaign was unique because Amendment E, 
as it was called, made citizenship the basis of 
participation in governmental affairs. Mrs. Pyle 
and other women offered to forego their pro- 
posed campaign to devote their energies solely 
to war service, but the legislators said: “ We 
look to the women to wage the best campaign 
they have ever made, and they did—the suf- 
frage majority being 19,716.” 

(c) Oklahoma—The Oklahoma campaign 
Was unique also, because of many handicaps. 

lst—There was the necessity of polling a ma- 


jority of the highest vote cast in the general 
election—the silent vote being counted as a 
negative vote. The task of arousing every 
man to such a degree of interest that he would 
remember to mark his ballot on the suffrage 
amendment seemed a hopeless task. Those 
who know the general inattention given an; 
constitutional amendment by the rank and 
file of voters can estimate how easy it was to 
get a majority correctly marked. 

2nd—The pessimism” of suffragists them- 
selves the country over who said, “It can’t 
be done.” 

3rd—The fact that Oklahoma was a South- 
ern Democratic state—the first to be in a full 
suffrage campaign. 

4th—The severe heat of the summer. 

5th—A serious drought. 

6th—The decision by the Board oi Elections 
not to put the suffrage amendment on the bal- 
lot on the technical ground that the Secretary 
of State had failed to supply the official word- 
ing ninety days before election. 

7th—The separate ballot. 

&Sth—The failure to send sutirage ballots to 
seven camps, thus preventing (4,500) Oklahoma 
soldiers from voting on the amendment. These 
were counted as negative votes. 

9th—The attempt made by certain interests 
to hold back returns, to get a new ruling on 


+ 
t¢ 


the meaning of the so-called “ silent vote” 
count mutilated ballots as silent votes; in short, 
with the help of prominent state officials and 
a resort to all kinds of political trickery, an 
effort was made to steal the election won 
against such fearful odds. 

When these failed the anti-suftragists filed 
a protest against certification with the Elections 
Board. So much pressure was brought to bear 
on the Governor that after a month of dally 
ing he finally called for the suffrage returns 
and without certification from the Elections 
Board proclaimed woman suffrage carried. The 
majority was 25,528 on our amendment and 
nearly 10,000 (9,791) over the silent vote. 

SeemInc Ir THrRouGH 

Yes, of course we shall see it through and 
every woman will do her share. 

George Ade said during the recent war, “li 
you can’t find anything bigger to do, hold the 
yarn for the Red Cross knitter, and when your 
arms ache, say to yourself, ‘I am helping on 
a pair of socks for some soldier and when the 
time comes he will climb over the top of a 
trench. There will be a great victory and I 
will share it because I held the yarn that knit the 
socks that warmed the feet that carried the 
man that chased the German that obeyed the 
Kaiser that has to be licked before the world 
can go back to housekeeping.’ ” 

It will not be drudgery of the pioneer, nei- 
ther will it be glory, but the good hard team 
work of all will take the last trench and give 


us final victory. 














Banking Service | 
in Convenient | 
Locations | 


| Broadway at 73rd St., in the 
| upper West Side residential 
| district. 


| Madison Ave. at 75th St., in the 
residential district East of Cen- 


tral Park. 


125th St. at 8th Ave.. in a loca- 
tion accessible from all points 
in Harlem. 


55 Cedar St.. in the center of 
| the financial district. 


Patrons of one office may avail 
themselves of the facilities of all. 


UNITED STATES 
_ MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 
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innual Inventory Sale 


REAL 
| BARNABAS | 
GARMENTS 


At About 20% Reduction 
WHITE DRESSES, Indian Head Sale Price 











and Linenes, formery $4.50 to 
RE shea te die acre 5 catea se cs ve doa ot $4.00 to $5.50 

COLORED DRESSES, Blues 

Grays and _ Stripes, formerly 
Re See eee 4.00 to 5.50 
OLD DRESSES, White...... each 2.00 
OLD DRE , Colored.....each 1.75 

| OPERATING GOWNS (Nurses) 
| the dozen 15.50 

| OPERATING GOWNS (Nurses) 
each 1.50 


| KERCHIEFS Lawn and Hem- 
stitched Mull 
COLLARS, CUFFS, CAPS, ETC 
Send Money Orders (No Checks) 
Write for catalog B. M., fully describing our 
uniforms 


Nurses’ QuTFITTING ASS’N 


| 425 Fifth Ave. (38th St.), New York | 

















METROPOLITAN 
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CLEANERS 
and DYERS 
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Prompt Delivery. 
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The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath.........§2.50 and up 


Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5 to $7 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the highest 
gtade foods at moderate prices. | 








HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 


An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively jor V omen 


Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shopping Guides Available 


























HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 3ist Street, New York 
(Four Doors trom Fifth Avenue) 


Combines every convenience and home comfort, and 
commends itseif to peopie of refinement wishing to live 
oD American Pian and be within easy reach of social and 
ene centers. EspeciaHy adapted to ljadies traveling 

one. 

Room and bath $4.00 per day with meais, or $2.50 per 
day without meals 

Illustrated Booklet giadly sent upon request. 

D. H. & W. J. ENOTT. 
JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 











the beginning of the most 


HAT was 
vivid winter of Barington’s whole ex- 
vivid in its writing achievement, 


Dr. Mary was a revelation. It 


istence, vivid 
in its living. 
was not alone the facts in her life that made 
her available as story material. Her personality 
was a wonderful asset. She was so readable, 
He could see straight through 


a little im- 


so crystal clear. 
her so beautifully, a dear woman, 
personal, a little remote, a little likely to make 
you feel like an audience of two thousand when 
she addressed you, but a dear woman whose 
desire had centered on her profession with that 
pure flame of spirit he had spoken about to 
Carr, and yet who sensed an incompleteness, an 
unappeasable heart hunger. He was sure of it. 
He heard it in 


times he saw it in her eyes. 


her voice sometimes. Some- 


She was not “ cold, 


hard, and unsentimental.” Working with her, 
sitting close to her, shone on by that beauty of 
he laughed to remember Carr’s arraign- 


He laughed to think how he had 


hers, 
ment of her. 
been played at Carnegie. Those “ radical” 
women, those women who wanted to vote, were, 
conservative. “That, in 


Mary told him, was why 


after all, immensely 


the last analysis,” Dr. 


they wanted to vote, so that they could con- 


what the world 


° They 


; 
individually in any 


serve, “save for the world 


gained in its dashes and rushes.” weré 


not, he reassured himself, 
state of challenge of law and order. Women 
who challenged law and order disturbed him. 
If the point was a reorganized philosophy of 
life, better leave it to men. It was comforting, 
to discover that it was not funda- 


It was 


therefore, 
mentals that concerned the’ suffragists. 
merely ways and means. They were moving as 


a great massed body and they were so full of 





Mary Just Ahead 


(Concluded) 
Synopsis of First Installment 


HIS is the second part of a story concerned 
with a modern young novelist’s quest for 
a modern young heroine. When Barington 
really found his modern heroine, Dr. Mary 
More, she began teaching him a few things 


about women. 








law and order that they were impelled to place 
themselves in direct relation to the imposing 
of law and order. The whole world was be- 
coming accustomed—to the acceptance of women 
as having a part to play in government. He 
mentioned it once in passing. Inappropriately 
it was young Mary who caught it. 

mocked young Mary. “ You 


and drawn a heel 


“Oh yes, you!” 
have moved us up so far 
mark to settle the limits of our progress, haven't 


you!’ 


Barington had been right. Pictures was a 


nuisance. She said hardly anything, but she 


was a nuisance just the same. Parisian in- 


fluences had, Barry decided, made her reaction- 
rawned all around the room when the 


“Tt’s 19th cen- 


ary. She y 


talk was of woman suffrage. 


tury stuff,’ she told him. “It’s a hang-over. 
To think of women like my aunt having to put 
time and talent and life itself into the struggle 
government.” 


to escape being wards of the 


Definitely she was a nuisance. She went so 
far as to laugh outright at the idea of the story 
Mary. 
hands of a man writer and I see her finish,” 
“Yours 


she went on irre- 


“but a woman with a profession in the 


she told him, with contagious hilarity. 


is certainly one rotten art,” 
pressibly. “ There’s no place for your kind of 
literature to end except in love. I don’t see 
your art circum- 
It would kill 
me to have to paint the same thing into every 
See here, I 


your story here and now: 


how you can bear to have 
scribed by an unescapable ending. 


picture. can write the ending of 


‘His hand dropped 
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softly to her shoulder—it was her farther sioul- 


round her 


der, so that his arm was virtually ar 


she lifted her face to his; their lips met.’” She 


pronounced it “their lips met” sibilantly. 


In spite of her, or maybe beeause of her, 
Barington named the new novel, “Her Pro 
fession,” and he had not written ten chapters 
when Carr issued a mandate. “ Break it for 


serialization,” said Carr. “ You are going to be 


able to handle her. I am not afraid any more.” 


Barington loathed photographic reproductions 
of life in the name of literature. He loathed 
flat reportorial transcriptions of _ 
the facts, so that you can get impressions,” he 
‘The facts won’t be yours. 

Make your story out of 
yours and 


was always saying. 
The impressions will. 
Then it 


that he 


the impressions. will be 


red-hot. The way utilized Dr. Mary 
as story material was to sit at her fireside and 
things that she re- 


listen while she told him 


membered. That 
Out of this plastic 
“Her Profession.” The 


gave him his impressions 


dream stuff he fashioned 


farther he went with 


Dr. Mary into the facts, the more stimulating 
he found his impressions. How the stones had 
torn woman’s feet as she climbed the heights! 


” corrected Dr. Mary. “It's 


“ No, not the stones, 


been the barbed wire fences that men have built 
in front of her. Her feet could have negoti 
ated the stones all right.” 

Dr. Mary’s bent was judicial the whole 


but she belonged to a profession the men 


which had long tried women’s souls and stil! 


tried them. “Of course you don’t know it, 


3arry,” she told him, “ but to this day a woman 
is barb-wired out of nearly all post graduate 
opportunity in the medical profession. The hos- 
pital men shut her out of the services. ‘The 


college men shut her off the faculty staffs.” 
Mary, who happened 
skeddaddle away 


begins to talk like 


“T notice,” said young 


to hear, “that you always 


from the subject when she 
that about men.” 
There was a 


1° 


t such crises a little look in 


True. 
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Dr. Mary’s eyes and a little ring in her voice, 
which, as Carr would have said, were not at ail 
adaptable for the purposes of romance. 

Carr began publishing “ Her Profession” in 
his magazine as soon as Barington was what 
he called three jumps ahead. And at once 
people wrote in to say that they liked the new 
serial. They particularly liked the love story 
that began almost at once to ripple through the 
chapters with the lively stir of a mountain 
brook. A perfectly beautiful love story, people 
Barington himself watched 
He had, 
he found, passed into a curious psychic state 
Sometimes he told 


called the love part. 
the love part with a sense of destiny. 


with regard to “ Mary.” 
himself point-blank that he was in love with 
her. “Her? Her who?” he would ask, and 
placated himself for his own sense of confusion 
by answering, “ Why, with the story Mary, that’s 
who.” He tried conscientiously to hold the 
story Mary to type and in the effort reminded 
himself again and again that Dr. Mary was 
prototype. He referred constantly and con- 
sciously to his earlier self-commitments with re- 
gard to Dr. Mary. 
tablish the earlier hold that Dr. Mary had gotten 
Yet, “here you, stop that,” 


He tried forcibly to re-es- 


on his imagination. 
he would hear himself telling the story Mary, 
finding her inexplicably informed with a flare of 
spirit that by no means comported with the 
poise of the woman she had shown herself to be 
in earlier chapters. I 

“It's you,” he complained to young Mary on 
an impulse of candor. “ You mix me up. You 
intrude. I wish you'd keep out.” 
“The Lord knows I don’t want to intrude,” 


she answered feelingly. “I don’t want to get 
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even incidentally involved in the making of your 
story—any story. If it isn't a menace to life 
and limb for a woman, it’s a menace to her 
future. If it isn’t a fire or a cyclone or a 
railway accident or a runaway motor or the 
typhoid fever that has to happen to her in a 
story, it’s marriage.” 

Rather foolishly he put himself within range 
of this shot-gun force of young Mary’s quite 
often. He would come in to talk with Dr. Mary 
and she would have to fail him because of a 
“laryngectomy,” or an amputation, or some such 
cheerful matter, and instead oi going on home, 
he would drop down by the fire and talk to 
Pictures. 

He retained that sense of young Mary’s per- 
sonality as lickings-out of lively flame. But he 
couldn’t correlate her. There seemed to be no 
rules and regulations by which to get her mea- 

Oi course, he felt 
Whereas Dr. Mary's 


spirit struggled toward expression in personal 


sure. As woman, that is. 
her definitely as artist. 

service on a wide professional plane, the 
younger woman’s spirit struggled toward ex- 
pression through her sense of beauty, of form, 
“Yes, but what about beauty, 


he had wanted to 


and of color. 
what about joy of life?” 
ask those women at Carnegie. Well, here was 
Pictures with some fragment of the answer, 
it seemed. She thrilled with the sense of beauty 
and the joy of life. And it forced her into 


the achievement of vivid little canvases that 


were comprehensible. She was portentously 
creative. But the creativeness scared him a 


little and, dissociated from the creativeness, 


she scared him a lot. Her motives were un- 
readable. Her candor hid complexity. 
Sometimes after a talk with her his benign 
intention to’ arrange a literary apotheosis for 
Dr. Mary seemed laggard. Say he had over- 
taken Dr. Mary—what about this second gen- 
And yet, was she not 


than Dr. 


eration of new woman? 


in some respects an older woman 


Mary? It sometimes seemed so. It sometimes 
seemed as if she had swung around a circle, 
choosing, eliminating, surer of herself than 


Dr. Mary had ever dared be, reassuring her- 
self as woman where Dr. Mary had feared so 
to assert herself lest she put in jeopardy her 
hardly-won recognition as human being. “I 
always had to be about to be,” Dr. Mary ex- 
plained once. ‘“ Young Mary is. I theorized 
a good bit. I had to. The world was so 


new for women twenty years ago. Young 


Mary lives. I like to think she lives the more 
easily because I, with my theories, my mental 
way, helped change the world’s atfitude toward 
woman. If I hadn't talked it all out yesterday, 
she couldn’t live it today.” 

“T suppose,” young Mary said to him one 
evening when he found her sitting before Dr. 
Mary’s fire with the current number of Carr’s 
open at the fifth instalment of “Her Profes- 


sion,” “I suppose that it won't take more than 
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another twenty thousand words to make her 
give up her profession for him?” 
* Well 


carly resolved not to allow her to disturb his 


I know a lot of words.” He had 


outward serenity, but it received a nearly ir- 
resistible shock when she suddenly down 
the magazine, folded her hands on it and 
looked him straight in the eyes. 

“ How can you write such lies, French? Mak- 
ing Mary in the book do exactly the thing 
that she can’t be made to do in life! It was 





a challenge, a challenge to his writing 

lenge to his artist’s obligation “You 
new women in stories who swap professions 
for matrimony prove nothing by marrying and 
settling down to domesticity except that they 
weren't really new, idiot. You can't shelve a 


career as if it didn’t count for two whoops 


Try to think of giving up your own career 
if you think it’s so simple for a woman. How 


would that be? Career would come right on 


after you, wouldn’t it? It would haunt you 
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and get you again at last. Yet you dare make 


this story woman, all wrapped up in her pro- 
fession as she is, calmly chuck it so that she 
Much 
What 


can be ‘an inspiration to John Farrar.’ 
you know about the new woman, idiot. 
you are after is the same old hausfrau.” 

She turned from him and talked into the fire 
intensely. “What a woman is looking for in 
books, as in life, these days, is for some evi- 
dence of But 
always she stays just a man’s notion of some- 
thing that helps make him a person. You 
won't take us out into our professional work 
You aren’t really inter- 
ested in us there. How could you be! You 
swing us right back to the hearth. You have 
It’s our only real point of contact with 
your imagination. Yau start to write the story 
of Her Profession, but you wind up by writing 
the story of Her Marriage.” 

He considered her. He felt sorry for her. 


her acceptance as a person. 


really, you writers. 


to. 
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She, after all, was so little prepared to admit 
limitations, 
” he reminded her patiently, 
of a profession won't 
There 


life’s outer its inner compulsions. 


“ But can’t you see, 
the bare story 


won’t do for a woman. 


“that 
do. It especially 
—there isn’t any 
“You mean 
career mayn’t continue herself through her chil- 
dren? The real modernity of woman, Barry, 
lies in finding the ability to do just that. Music, 
pictures, babies—they are all part of the same 
creation. Super- 
In the mean- 


eternity in it. 


because the woman with the 


impetus toward expression, 
women must manage them all. 
time, you’ve no right to make a woman like 
Dr. Mary the book. It is a sin 
against her inmost persuasion, idiot.” 

“It’s a sin against the reader not to make 


marry in 


the heroine marry, idiot.” The resources of 
her vocabulary he found well suited to the 
exigencies of the ‘moment. “ Besides,” he 


gathered his forces crushingly—‘“ the truth of 
your condemnation of the story Mary and my 
Dr. Mary. Do you 
Mary.” 

farther but Dr. 
He turned 


all depends on 
All on Dr. 


gone even 


artistry 
realize that? 

He might have 
Mary came hurriedly into the room. 
to her welcomingly. “Ah, the beloved physi- 
cian,” he began, but she had only a moment. 
She had just left the telephone and had on 
her hat and coat and was buttoning her gloves. 
e, “temperature of that 
young laparotomy %—hardly 
a ghost of a chance for him—I am off to the 


said sh 
has shot to 105 


“ Temperature,” 


hospital—not back tonight.” 

She was gone. Young Mary’s 
her with an eager adoration. “Good for you, 
old death-fighter!” cried young Mary after her. 
Then she turned on Barington again. “ There! 
Can’t you see she is splendid as she is? Ro- 
mance for her? Why don’t you try putting 
that into your story? 

“ What?” 

“The way she didn’t hear you and your love 
toots when'the call of her stricken was in her 


eyes followed 


ears!” 

His love toots! 

It was of a piece with the submerged bull- 
dog strain in his make-up that he became more 


and more insistent that Dr. Mary should go 


~ around with him—on drives where the scenery 


was expressive and to restaurants where the 
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dinner music tended toward ess, 
Hesitant, she yet went. Each time she made 
the most exquisite background from which his 
fancy played out. Her qualities, large, calm, 
sweet, helpful, irradiated by her beauty, gave 
a man’s worshipfulness, his need to worship, 
exactly the right things to cling to. In her 
presence he lost utterly the sense of being 
stung and goaded which he quite frequently 
had in other circumstances. She was absorbed 
in her profession, but it was not true that her 
profession was everything to her. It was not 
true that suffrage was everything to her. It was 
these portentously creative women who were 
unplaceable. 

From now on he was daily more conscious 
of the sharpness of the clash between him 
and young Mary—Young Mary with her mis- 
placed stresses, he with his surer, maturer 
knowledge of life. Often she seemed truly 
uneasy about Dr. Mary and when he saw that 
it put heart in him. 

“T’'ll show her,” he quite frequently reminded 
himself. And to young Mary, toward the end, 
he said one evening calmly, I’ll strike this bar- 
gain with you; either the real Mary marries 
some fine day, or the story Mary shan’t.” 

Did he know life and women, or didn’t he? 
Was that vivid young genius of a painter right 
or was he? During the last fortnight he grew 
sorrier and sorrier for young Mary. He could 
divine that it must be something of a blow 
to her to find from the obvious trend of events 
in the little Knickerbocker house that—well, 
that he was not, in the story, making Mary 


in the book do “exactly the thing she couldn't 


be made to do in life.” 


The final fortnight was a tense one but the 
end of it found the novel finished. It aiso 
found him feeling very much artist and every 
inch man. On the last evening of that last 
week he met young Mary going out of the 


BF 


little Knickerbocker house as he was coming § 


de light- 


‘ She's 


‘She held out her hand to him, 
Dr. Mary had already come in. 
told you!” he cried. 
“ Just. 
you.” 
“And you see the book was 
And you can’t say I don't 


in. 


fully. 


I give up. You win. Blessings of 


all 


keep 


fair after 


It was honest. 


” 


up. 
“Your own grandfather couldn’t have 
To be not more than a 


done 
better, Barry. gen- 
eration behind—it’s as much as any womat 
should ask of a man’s ideal of womanhood. 
It’s actually starting to commence to arrive— 


Goodby, Barry, I’m faring on.” 
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The Last Word About the War 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U.S. N., and Captain Trowbridge, U.S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are joined by Colonel Sibley, U. S. A., retired) 





The Colonel: Well, comrades, I himself. He’s now concerned _ International and the Editor nodded 


win! 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence that I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief of a big maga- 


chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my statements will be based. The 
Editor’s a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure a strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be _ success- 
fully attacked on anything he 


prints. 
Well, did you 


Captain: 
suggest? 

Colonel: Yl tell you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 


what 


his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has ay happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” J 
Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. f 
Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 


finally told him that what he wanted 
as a _reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he could fall back on. 
“That’s it,” he said, and then asked: 
“Which one?” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International Encyclopaedia in its 
special case) : I'll bet I can tell which 
one you named. 

Captain (Glancing at the set): 
Ours, of course. 

Colonel: You're both good guess- 
ers. Of course I named The New 


zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom I 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 
which led up to the War. 

Captain: The causes? All of 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your 
work laid out for you. 

Commander: I should say you had. 

Colonel: The Editor feels that way 
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national as our authority sim- 
plified the problem and he 
added that it not only sim- , 
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